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LABOR SECRETARY DOLE: ‘EMPLOYERS CANNOT AFFORD 
.e] : @) , 


WASHINGTON -- New Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole said 
that employers "cannot afford to discriminate" in the tight U.S. 
labor market that has been forecast for the years ahead. 


Dole made the statement in remarks after she was sworn into 
office at the Labor Department by President Bush. 


She said the workforce between now and the year 2000 will 
grow more slowly than in the past. 


"In a tight labor market, for American businesses to compete 
successfully abroad, they must first complete successfully for 
’ workers at home," Dole said. 


"This is good news for U.S. working men and women," she 
added. "It means that issues once defined as social problems will 
be dealt with more out of economic necessity. 


"In tighter labor markets, employers cannot afford to 
discriminate. They cannot afford to put workers at health and 
safety risks. In tighter labor markets they cannot afford to 
ignore workers' obligations to family. Employers who do will 
simply lose out to employers who don't." 


Dole advocated a policy of "growth-plus." She defined this 
as “continued economic growth, plus policies to help those for 
whom the jobs of the future are now out of reach because of 
skills gap, or because of family pressures, or due to a lack of 
supportive policies. 


"With the talents of the outstanding civil servants of this 
department," she said, "I believe we can get the job done in five 
broad areas: 


-- "Ensuring that American workers are the world's best 
trained and most highly skilled, placing special emphasis on the 
disadvantaged. 


-- "Developing policies that make work and family 
complementary. 


-- "Establishing sound and comprehensive pension and 
retirement policies. 


-- "Seeing to it that the American workplace is as safe, as 
healthy, and as secure as we can make it, and 


-more~- 
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-- "Encouraging management and labor to continue to move 
beyond confrontation and conflict-- to work together on behalf of 
interests held in common." 


Dole predicted that the nation can now fulfill "a dream: 
that every person in America who wants a good job can have a good 
job-- if they have the proper skills." 


President Bush was introduced by Lois Best, a Job Corps 
graduate and employee of the Labor Department. Dole took the oath 
of office with her hand on a Bible held by Tony Bond, president 
of his class at the Potomac Job Corps Center in Washington, D.C. 


# # # 
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BLACK WOMAN HEADS CHAPTER 
(e] 2) Wi : OUP 


WASHINGTON--Doris W. Smith has been sworn in as president of 
the Judiciary Square Chapter of Federally Employed Women, Inc., 
an organization concerned with eliminating sex discrimination in 
federal service. 


Other officers of the newly chartered chapter at the U.S. 
Labor Department are: Anna Velez, vice-president; Cynthia H. 
Dawkins, recording secretary; Ella H. Freeman, corresponding 
secretary; Susan D. Makara, treasurer, and Violet Parker, 
parliamentarian. , 


Dorothy Spinks, FEW national president, administered the 
oath of office at a recent ceremony held at the Labor Department. 


FEW is also active in promoting and advancing job 
opportunities for women and advancing their potential in federal 
employment. In addressing issues of concern regarding working 
women, the organization works with other groups and individuals 
who share common interests and goals. 


# # # 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 1988 


WASHINGTON -- Approximately 17 million wage and salary 
employees in the United States were union members in 1988, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. The number of union members has been virtually 
unchanged since 1985, while the nation's employment has 
been increasing. Therefore, the proportion of the nation's 
wage and salary employees who are union members, at 16.8 
percent in 1988, has continued to edge downward, from 17.0 
percent in 1987, 17.5 percent in 1986, and 18.0 percent in 


1985. 


Union membership as a proportion of wage and salary 
employment has been drifting down over the last 4 decades, 
but for different reasons. Between 1980 and 1985, the 
membership proportion dropped because the number of union 
members fell while total employment increased. Earlier, the 
number of union members increased, but employment rose at a 
Zaster pace. 


. in 1988, union members mace up 37 percent of employment 
in government (Federal, state, and local), compared with 13 
percent in private industry. Amona major private industry 
groups, transportation and public utilities had the highest 
membership proportion--33 percent. Membership proportions 
also exceeded the overall private industry average in 
manufacturing (22 percent), construction (21 percent), and 
Mining (19 percent). The other private industry groups 
(wholesale and retail trade; services; and finance, 
~nsurance, and real estate) had membership proportions of 
less than 7 percent. 


; There were 10.7 million union members in private 
industry and 6.3 million in government. The largest number 
of private industry members, 4.5 million (42 percent) were 
in manufacturing. Despite their below-average membership 
proportions, trade and services combined had almost 2.8 
million members, 26 percent of all union members in private 
industry. 


The major occupational groups with the highest 
membership proportions were operators, fabricators, and 
laborers (28 percent) and precision production, craft, and 
repair workers (27 percent). (The. operators, fabricators, 
and laborers group includes machine and vehicle operators, 
assemblers, cleaners, and helpers. The precision 
production, craft, and repair group includes mechanics and 
construction and other skilled trades workers.) However, 
the four other major occupational groups, with lower union 
membership proportions, together accounted for over one-half 
of all union members. 
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Union membership proportions were higher among men (20 
percent) than women (13 percent) and among blacks (23 
percent) than among either whites or Hispanics (16 percent 
each.) 


Twenty-two percent of workers age 35 to 64 and 15 
percent of the 25 to 34 year olds were union members. 
Workers who were 65 or older, on the other hand, had a 
membership rate of 9 percent, and those age 16 to 24 had a 
rate of 6 percent. 


In addition to the 17.0 million wage and salary 
employees who were union members, there were 2.2 million 
workers who were represented by a union but were not union 
members; just over one-half of these workers were in 
government. 


Three union membership and employment data are from the 
Current Population Survey. The Current Population Survey 
also provides data on median weekly earnings of full-time 
wage and salary employees by union membership status. 


The survey shows that, in 1988, full-time wage and 
salary employees who were union members had median usual 
earnings of $480 per week, compared with $356 per week for 
those who were not union members. These averages reflect a 
variety of influences, including coverage by a collective 
bargaining agreement and variations in the distribution of 
union and nonunion workers among occupations and industries. 


More detailed information on earnings by union 
membership status from the Current Population Survey will 


appear in the January 1989 "Employment and Earnings" and the 
February 1989 "Current Wage Developments,” monthly 
publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data on 
average hourly compensation (wages and benefits) levels for 
all union and nonunion employees in private industry in 
March 1987 and 1988 appear in "Employment Cost Indexes and 
Levels, 1975-88," BLS Bulletin 2319. 
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EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX - DECEMBER 1988 


WASHINGTON -- The Employment Cost Index (ECI) rose 5.0 percent for the year 
ended in December 1988, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. The December 1988 ECI stood at 145.5, based on June 1981=100. 

The ECI measures changes in compensation costs--wages, salaries, and employer 
costs for employee benefits. It is not seasonally adjusted. 


The 5.0 percent rise in compensation costs for the year ended in December 1988 
exceeded the 3.6 percent increase recorded in 1987. This pattern held for both state 
and local government (5.6 percent, up from 4.4 percent in 1987) and private industry 
workers (4.9 percent, up from 3.3 percent). 


The compensation cost increase in private industry in 1988 (4.9 percent) reflects 
a rise in the employer's social security tax rate in January 1988 (from 7.15 to 7.5 
percent), rising health insurance costs throughout the year, and wage and salary 
gains. The table below shows over-the-year changes in private industry compensation 
costs since December 1985. 


The ECI shows that wages and salaries rose 4.1 percent in private industry for 
the year ended in December 1988. Excluding sales workers, pay gains averaged 3.7 
percent. Sales worker pay, heavily influenced by volatile commission earniogs, rose 
6.6 percent in 1988, up from 1.0 percent a year ago. 


Wage and salary gains in private industry were lower for workers in goods- 
producing industries (3.1 percent) than for those in service-producing industries 
(4.7 °rcent) in 1988. Service-producing industry divisions which registered wag 
and saiary gains above the 4.7 percent average increase were finance, insurance, ai. 
real estate (6.3 percent), retail trade (5.2 percent), and service industries (5.0 
percent), which include hospitals (5.9 percent). 


Wage and salary increases in private industry for the year ended in December 

1988 were higher for white-collar occupations (4.7 percent) and service occupations 
(4.4 sotcentt than for blue-collar occupations (3.1 percent) for the year ended in 
December 1988. Pay gains for white-collar occupational groups ranged from 3.7 
percent for executives, managers, and administrators to 6.6 percent for sales 
workers. In comparison, pay gains for blue-collar occupational groups ranged from 
2.9 percent for precision production, craft, and repair workers to 3.4 percent for 
laborers. 


December 1987-88 wage and salary advances for nonunion workers in private 
industry (4.5 percent) exceeded those for union workers (2.2 percent), as they have 
since 1983-84. This pattern held in both goods-producing and service-producing 
industries. (See table 7.) With benefits included in the comparison, compensation 
cost increases also were higher for nonunion workers (5.1 percent) than for union 
(3.9 percent). Within goods-producing industries, however, compensation cost 
increases were slightly higher for union workers (4.5 percent) than for nonunion 
workers (4.3 percent). 


For state and local government workers, pay gains for the year ended in December 
1988 (4.8 percent) were higher than those a year ago (4.2 percent). The December 
1987-88 gains were highest in elementary and secondary schools, averaging 5.7 
percent. 
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MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 1988 


WASHINGTON -- Major Collective bargaining settlements reached in 
private industry during 1988 provided wage adjustments averaging 2.6 
percent in the first contract year and 2.4 percent annually over 
the life of the contract, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. The last time parties to these settlements 
negotiated, usually in 1985 or 1986, wage adjustments (increases, 
decreases, and freezes) averaged 1.8 percent the first contract year 
and 2.6 vercent annually over the contract term. 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series for 
private industry covers 6.0 million workers in bargaining units with at 
least. 1,000 workers. In addition to data on settlements reached in 
1988, this release includes information on wage changes effective in th- 
year that resulted from new settlements, agreements reached in earlier 
years, and cost-of-living adjustments (COLAs). 


Settlements in 1988 


Contracts covering 28 percent (504,000) of the workers under 1988 
settlements provided’ lump-sum payments. Such payments--typically made 
instead of wage increases, or to offset wage cuts--are excluded from this 
series. Settlements containing lump-sum provisions called for wage . 
adjustments averaging 1.4 percent both in the first contract year and 
annually over the contract term. Corresponding averages for settlements 
without lump-sums were 3.0 and 2.8 percent. Lump-sum provisions were 
negotiated in a variety of industries, but were concentrated in 


transportation equipment and electrical and electronic equipment 
manufacturing. 


Contracts for 38 percent (686,000) of the workers under 1988 
settlements had a COLA clause. These contracts specified average wage 
adjustments of 1.8 percent a year over their life, compared with 2.8 
percent for contracts without COLA clauses. Settlements data exclude 


potential wage changes resulting from COLA clauses that depend upon 
future price changes. 


COLA clauses were introduced or reestablished for about 11 percent 
(190,000) of the workers under settlements reached in 1988. Virtually 
all these workers are covered by the National Master Freight Agreement, 
reached by the Teamsters and Trucking Management, Inc., which 
reestablished the COLA clause that had been suspended during the prior 
agreement. Settlements for 39,000 workers dropped COLA's. As a result 
of these changes, the proportion of workers under major private industr: 
bargaining agreements with COLA clauses was 40 percent in 1989 compared 
with 38 percent at the end of 1987. 
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Average wage adjustments were lower in manufacturing settlements 
(2.2 percent the first year and 2.1 percent a year over their term) than 
in nonmanufacturing (2.8 percent and 2.5 percent, respectively). Lump- 
sum provisions and COLA clauses, however, were more prevalent in 
manufacturing. Fifty-five percent of the workers covered by settlements 
in manufacturing were under contracts containing lump-sum provisions, 
and 60 percent were under contracts with COLA clauses; corresponding 
coverages in nonmanufacturing were 11 and 24 percent. 


Average wage adjustments under settlements in the construction 
industry (covering 22 percent of the workers under settlements in 1988) 
averaged 2.2 percent in the first contract year and 2.6 percent over 
their term. Corresponding averages in all other industries were 2.7 and 
2.3 percent. None of the construction settlements included lump sum or 
COLA provisions. 


The Bureau also measures changes in compensation (wages and 
employee benefits costs) in settlements covering at least 5,000 workers. 
Such settlements reached in 1988 provided compensation adjustments of 
3.1 percent in the first contract year and 2.5 percent annually over the 
life of the contract. 


Effective wage adjustments 


Effective wage adjustments are those that result from (1) 
settlements in 1988, (2) deferred changes made under agreements 
negotiated earlier, and (3) COLA provisions. 


Effective wage adjustments in 1988 averaged (in percent): 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 
wage change(s) (prorated) 


All adjustments ° -6 
New settlements ° oF 
Deferred adjustments .... e 3 

-6 


Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in 1988 
averaged 3.3 percent for the 4.7 million workers who received them. 
When this net wage gain was averaged over all 6.0 million workers 
covered by major agreements, the effective wage adjustment was 2.6 
percent. 


COLA clauses are designed to adjust wages to reflect changes in 
consumer prices. The size of the adjustment depends on the formula used 
to relate wage changes to price changes (typically based on the Bureau' 
Consumer Price Index--CPI), the timing of COLA reviews, and possible 
limitations on the amount of COLA change. 
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Of the 1,957,000 workers who had COLA reviews in 1988, 1,268,000 
had COLA-triggered wage increases averaging 2.7 percent. The remaining 
workers had no COLA wage change, largely because changes in the CPI were 
insufficient to trigger one. Wage adjustments stemming from COLA 
reviews in 1988 averaged 47 percent of the price change during the COLA 
review period. 


First-quarter 1989 bargaining activity 


There were 598,000 workers under 104 contracts that had expired or 
been reopened, but had not been renegotiated or ratified prior to 
January 1, 1989. About 350,000 of these workers are employed by 
railroads, and 82,000 by airlines; the balance are in a variety of 
industries. In addition, 266,000 workers are under 83 major agreements 
scheduled to expire or reopen for wage negotiations during January-March 
1989, primarily in food stores and construction. 


About 565,000 workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage 
changes (increases and decreases) averaging 3.2 percent during the first 
quarter of 1989. These changes will be made under provisions of 
agreements negotiated earlier. About 1,166,000 workers are scheduled 
for COLA reviews during the quarter. 


## 4° 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The forerunner of the Labor Department, the first Bureau of 
Labor was created in June, 1884, as part of the Department of 
Interior, according to "The Origins of the U.S. Department of 
Labor," a Labor Department publication. Carroll Davidson Wright 
was appointed to head it. Eleven years earlier, Wright helped 
turn the fledgling Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics into 
an objective agency, and his influence is credited with 
establishing the objectivity which is fundamental to today's 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


During his last hours as President, William Taft signed the 
bill creating the Department of Labor, according to "The Origin 
of the U.S. Department of Labor," a Labor Department publication. 
The signing of the bill on March 4, 1913, was almost overlooked 
because it was inauguration day for Woodrow Wilson. Taft 
objected to the bill, feeling it would hinder efficient 
administration. But a veto would probably have been futile, as 
the incoming Democratic administration had already selected 
William Wilson as the first Secretary of Labor. 


3 3 3 


When the Labor Department was created in 1913, labor 
advocates felt that after 50 years, they had finally won a voice 
in the federal government, according to "The Origin of the U.S. 
Department of Labor," a Labor Department publication. But fora 
time, theirs was a hollow victory. The Labor Department was 
distrusted by employers and criticized by conservative 
Congressmen who took every opportunity to cut its appropriations 
and strip its functions. For many years the Labor Department was 
the smallest and least significant Cabinet department. . 


# # # 





